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y For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DRESS. 


When we consider that the actual needs 
which make clothing necessary are decency 
and warmth, it is a curious subject for thought 
how these simple needs have branched out 
into almost endless ramifications, so that it is 
safe to say that a large part of the industry 
and commerce of the world is employed in 
supplying clothing and its ornament for hu- 












character than they now do, did not fashion 
compel a certain uniformity. Many a woman 
of good taste yields to fashions that set it at 
defiance ; — a modest woman is beguiled 
into an immodest fashion; many @ neat wo- 


also, perhaps, express more of individual . 
man carries the dirt of the street into her | 

















closet, and all for want of courage to appear 
singular—and many a woman who would be 
coe to have the means of gratifying her } 

























man bodies. igher tastes and of doing good, feels com- 
The necessity of pais for ourselves | Pelled to spend all her surplus means in ; 
clothing of some kind, by which our All-wise | clothes. 


Creator has distinguished us from the brute 

creation, cannot be without its significance. 

Like all the other wants which call into ex- 

ercise man’s intelligent efforts, the intention 
a _ evidently was to promote industry, invention, 
civilization and true refinement. That these 
blessings have, to a great extent, followed as 
a consequence of this want, cannot be denied ; 
but it is also evident that from disregard and 
perhaps ignorance of the limitations of Truth, 
extravagance, oppression and the tyranny of 
fashion have followed in their train. 

In contemplating the history of clothing, 
it is easy to see why it has assumed such im- 
portance. It has become, in a certain sense, 
a part of ourselves. Our garments are ex- 
pressive of our hours of labor, of leisure, of 
rest, of social intercourse, of marriage, of 
death, and even of our grief. They would 


In view of the relative importance of dress, | 
we need not wonder that those awakened to 
a sense of the seriousness of life and the obli- 
gations of religious duty, should almost in- 
variably feel called into greater simplicity of 
attire, and even into the adoption of a certain 
form, when that form has been closely asso- 
ciated in their minds with a religious life. 
We can all, perhaps, remember how, in our 
youthful days, looking up at the calm and 
saintly faces of the ministers and elders in 
our meetings, goodness and a'peculiar garb 
came to be thus closely associated. 

There has been a reaction in the Society of 
Friends within the last forty or fifty years in 
regard to the obligation of what was called a 
plain dress. In the earliest days of the Soci- 
ety it is probable that simplicity and the 
avoidance of mere ornament and constantly- 
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changing fashions were all that was aimed at. 
This, in time, stiffened into a form, and re- 
ligion came to be associated with a certain 
dress. Young persons and children were com- 
pelled to wear this dress, and no one could be 
admitted into the Society, nor a minister ac- 
knowledged, until he or she had assumed it. 
This state of things could not long continue 
without causing deterioration, for it is dan- 
gerous to admit, even by implication, that 
any outward observance can be of greater or even 
equal obligation, with justice, mercy and 
truth. 

Bat a reaction from this formalism has 
taken place. The Sociely of Friends could 
not seclude itself from spirit which, of 
latter time, is seeking to bring all things to 
the test of inquiry and analysis. It was seen 
to be beyond the province of any sect to pre- 
ecribe a form of dress for its members, but 
that attention to the dictates of the Spirit of 
Truth in each individual would produce that 
beautiful diversity, the result of which is true 
harmony. Whether or not the “ plainness of 
apparel” recommended in the Discipline 
really meant simplicity, it is now so construed. 

But, as is often the case in reactions, we 
have not yet, perhaps, found the true medium. 
In discarding formalism are we not in dan- 
ger of regarding dress as of too little import- 
ance, considered as an indication of character, 
and asa means of disciplining the mind to 
act from high motives, even when that in- 
volves self-denial? A sensible woman, with 
no love of dress and no vanity to gratify, 
sometimes says, ‘“‘My dress costs me no 
thought; I go to my dressmaker and milli- 
ner, and they provide me what is fashionable 
and suitable for my age, and I do not think 
as much about it as many a one who dresses 
more plainly.” But should she not think 
. about it, so far as to use her own good sense 
as to what is fit and becoming; and by not 


thinking about it is she not, as far as her| }, 


example goes, perpetuating the tyranny of 
fashion ? 

There is a specious argument for a rich and 
expensive dreas, which has weight even with 
some who ap to be aiming at the Chris- 
tian standard. It is that every woman ought 
to dress according to her means and position 
in life. But does not this amount to saying 
that every Christian woman ought to keep up 
those distinctions of rank which are already 
too strongly marked, and which the thought- 
ful, sympathetic mind sees to be productive 
of so much injustice and oppression? Would 
there not be a higher self-approval in the 
consciousness that a poorer neighbor wore 
her inexpensive dress more cheerfully be- 
cause her rich neighbor wore the same, than 
could arise from the gratification of wearing 





rich attire as an indication of rank in life? 
Not that we need, like some of the monastic 
orders, to share the lack of comfort and 
adopt the poverty of the abject poor, the 
golden mean lies between extremes. 

In old monarchies, where the different 
classes of society are fixed and distinctly 
marked, rank can be indicated by dress, but 
not in a country like ours, where persons of 
moderate means are ever aiming to be equal 
in their attire tothe more wealthy. It is not 

ible for anyore with a scanty income to 
imitate a rich man in the size of his house or 
his general style of living; but a style of 
dress may be and is imitated, and often, too, 
at the sacrifice of what would have made tke 
home pleasant and comfortable! How im- 
portant, therefore, is it that those whose 
means are ample should set an example of 
moderation in this respect. How changed 
would be the aspect of society if every woman 
—if even every thoughtful woman, whose 
means allow her to dress as she pleases, would 
say, in the spirit that characterized the great 
apostle, “If, by adopting inconvenient fash- 
ions and wearing costly garments, I make my 
sister to offend, I will do so no longer, lest I 
make my sister to offend.” 8. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo., 1877. 





EveERLAsTING Love.—I look up into the 
heavens at night, and, by the aid of my in- 
strument, gaze into the face of a star whose 
ray of light that strikes my eye this moment 
has been running down the spaces of the uni- 
verse for long centuries before this planet had 
any existence; and the thought comes to me 
that before the wave, which made the light 
I now see, was started in the ether by the 
pulsations of yon far-off star, God was loving 
me. His love was so great that it could not 
wait till we should come into actual existence; 
the very thought of us was the delight of His 
eart. 

If that love was from everlasting, shall it 
not be to everlasting? Can that end which 
had no beginning? Shall we doubt it? Shall 
we fear that a fountain which flows so freely 
shall sometime run dry? It has not yet 
run dry. Ages have not exhausted it. Oh! 
blessed assurance, so tender and so sublime ! 
‘“‘T have loved thee with an everlasting love.” 
—Dr. Deems. 





Frances Power CossBe, speaking, we 
believe, of old-fashioned Calvinism, says: 
“ Yet dark and imperfect as were such views 
of our condition, I cannot but think they 
were better and truer than any picture of it 
which omits those deep shades cast by actual 
willful sin on the life of him who has com- 
mitted it.” 





—— 
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¥ satisfied if they are always laboring, without 
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SILENCE. 
BY CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN. 


Every real, certainly every great, work of 
man is prefaced by a long silence. What is 
all study but the preliminary to some work, 
or else to one’s life’s work? Study is silent; 
not a sermon, not a speech, worthy of either 
name, can be delivered without a long pre- 
vious silence—a silence of preparation. Not 
@ profession can be hopefully entered upon 
without. many thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of hours of preceding and chiefly 
silent labor, while knowledge is being gath- 
ered and aptitude obtained. No religious 
duty can be profitably performed without 
a preliminary and prefatory silence: when. 
our Lord would send forth His apostles He 
spent the foregoing night in solitude, ponder- 
ing and praying over (we may well suppose) 
the work which was to be accomplished. It 
is not in man to be capable of always giving 
out without long processes of taking in. 
This is the secret of so many barren and un- 
fruitful ministries, that men are trying to 
dispense with silence. They are altogether 
in public, never in solitude; they are count- 
ing their exertions, instead of weighing them, 


dow. For all these things the appointed 
remedy is silence: God’s own gift of silence. 
Go apart, be alone, commune with thine own 
heart, and in thy chamber, and be still. Then 
by degrees thou shalt again see things as the 
are; as they are in size and in color, as well 
as in form and shape 

And once more, when we pray, who has 
not felt that oftentimes his best prayer is si- 
lence; that unuttered yearning, of which St. 
Paul speaks as constituting the very interces- 
sion of the Spirit, the very thing which rises 
with acceptance into the ear of the Searcher 
of hearts? Nay, in all true prayer, even in 
the prayer of the congregation, the deepest, . 
innermost secret is silence: even if the lips 
speak, they do not really pray; it is the 
secret silent heart within which really carries 
on the worship in each particular worshipper, 
and without this the sound of the loudest 
response becomes at once a babbling and a 
nothingness. Prayer, true prayer, is, so far 
as its essence is concerned, a silent thing; 
and is not praise silent also? Yes, again the 
Psalmist goes before us, and says, accordia 
to the forcible word of the original, Praise 1s 
silent for thee, O God, in Zion; for praise is 
but another word for adoration; that pros- 
tration of the whole soul before the felt and 
realized presence of the Most High and Holy 
God, which is the attitude of the heavenly 
hosts, and to which, on earth at least, whoso- 
ever approximates must do so in the secret of 
his own inner solitude, conscious of no other 
presence than that of Him whose hesis and 
whom he serves.—Leominster Tract. 




































forcing themselves to prepare for labor by 
silent study, by silent meditation, by silent 
prayer. Silence is one of God’s ordinances, 
and speech and labor is another. 

But how can we leave unnoticed the Di- 
wine aspect of silence; the silence of awe, 
the silence of meditation, the silence of prayer, 
yes, the silence of praise? 

_ The Lord is in His holy temple, let all the 
earth keep silence before Him, Such is the 
prophet’s call to Israel, and to all who re- 
cognize Israel’s God. In the din of earth, 
the thought of God is lost and excluded; he 
who would reverence God must be often alone, 
often silent. Stand in awe and sin not; com- 
mune with your own heart, and in your cham- 
ber, and be still. Such is the Psalmist’s call 
to those who would ever know either them- 
selves or God. We live too much in public ; 
there everything becomes disproportioned at 
least, and distorted, if not inverted and 
falsified; the world loudly asserts its own 
transcendent importance, its own nndoubted 
permanence, its infallible judgment upon all 
things, its indisputable power to punish or 
reward; and he who lives in the world in- 
sensibly catches its tone upon all these sub- 
jects, till at last he falls down and worships 
the golden image which himself and such as 
he have set up. Religion itself becomes, in 
such an atmosphere, a quarrel or plaything ; 
its very heart’s core is eaten out of it, and 
there remains only a husk, a shell, or a sha- 





From the Public Ledger. 
GOOD MANNERS. 

Emerson, in his quaint and original essay 
on “Social Aims,” says “good manners are 
made up of petty sacrifices” So true and 
suggestive a saying deserves to be written on 
the walls of our homes, or what would be far 
better, engraved upon the hearts of our p<o- 
ple. It is a common idea with many that 
good manners are something like fine clothes ; 
that they belong only to the exterior, and 
can be put on or off at pleasure; that they 
are made up of conventionalities and rules of 
etiquette, and are entirely independent of 
disposition or character. Itis true that there 
is a species of manners, or rather mannerism 
which ‘belongs to fashionable life, and may 
come under this head, but it bears about the 
same resemblance to ‘good manners in the 
true sense of the word, that a painted image 
bears to the flesh and blood reality of life. 

Manners are the visible development of 
the inner man in the smaller affairs of life, 
and not something apart from himself to be 
assumed at one time and cast aside at an- 
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other. Like the flowering of the plant or 
the foliage of the tree, they tell us in unmis- 
takable language of the nature and quality 
of the root from which they spring. The 
stronger and more vigorous the nature the 
more fully will it assert itself in the beha- 
vior. He who is self-poised, self controlled 
and peyeemerting. will usually be natural 
in his manners. It does not occur to him to 
act for effect, or to modify his demeanor to 
meet the standards of others; he is as simply, 
honestly and earnestly himself in expression 
as he is in thought or in deed. It is the weak, 
the uncertain, and those who hang their all 
upon the opinion of others and calculate the 

‘ probable effects of the impression they are 
making, whose behavior is artificial and 
whose manners are put on. 

Good manners, then, are but the natural 
language of good nature and kindly feeling— 
the flowering out of the benevolent affections 
which have their roots deep in the human 
heart. Love, sympathy and tenderness are 
intrinsically graceful, gentle and courteous, 
and did they always reign within us we 
should have no need to study rules of polite- 
ness. It is the selfishness which, in some 
form or other, clings so closely to most of 
us, that makes us rude, uncourteous and ill- 
mannered. The more deeply it is engraven 
on the heart the more palpably will it be 
written in the demeanor. He who refuses to 
make sacrifice an element in his life, whose 
thoughts and plans are mainly centred upon 
his own interest and yhneenre, can never 
practite those thousand little pleasant and 
graceful amenities which are the natural out- 
breathing of the benevolent soul. He may 
imitate some of them, but it will be spurious 
coin, and give out no true ring. The little 
sacrifices continually made from kind feeling 
and good-will have quite a different flavor 
from those dictated by policy or fashion. 
The former are natural, easy, genial and 
spontaneous ; they claim no merit and expect 
no reward. The latter are forced, mechanical 
and artificial, aiming not to gratify others, 
but to be recognized and applauded them- 
selves. 

The best method, then, of cultivating good 
manners is to cherish kindly sympathies. 
The foundations once laid, the structure will 
soon arise. The root planted and nurtured, 
the flowers will blossom of themselves. How 
to lay this foundation and to plant this root 
is a problem which deserves careful study.|of it on our characters. Such compliances 
Selfishness cannot be eradicated by a mere | are small sins, the aggregate effect of which 
effort of the will, nor benevolent impulses be | is very considerable. The habit of speaking 
ee by a single determination. Slowly | and acting without correspondent conviction 
and gradually, if at all, must the work pro-|is of the very nature of sin. It makes life 
gress. Perhaps the best practical means to | hollow and insincere; it perverts the under- 
employ is the constant practice of self denial | standing; it impairs the sense of right and 


in little things. This is harder to one unac- 
customed to it than might be supposed, but 
the habit once acquired cannot fail to inspire 
and cherish the spirit of kindliness and good- 
will. To give up a comfortable seat, or an 
hour’s pleasure; to answer a bitter remark 
with a pleasant and cheery word; to extend 
a hearty welcome or an encouraging sympa- 
thy to those who need them ; to pay respect 
to the aged, to help the feeble, to take a 
cordial interest in others, even when bur- 
dened with our own cares, are all little things, 
and each may at times require more effort 
than the result seems to warrant; but they 
constitute much of the happiness of life, and 
if persevered in, they will conquer selfish 
indulgence, and gradually the effort will 
merge into an impulse, which it will be our 
delight to follow. 

Children, especially, should be trained to 
make small sacrifices for the comfort of 
others, continually and cheerfully. This 
may be done by careful and judicious parents, 
without any harsh or compulsory measures, 
especially if they themselves eet the example. 
A habit thus acquired in early life is invalu- 
able, and the good manners which flow nat- 
urally and gracefully from such a source are 
so attractive and winning that none can re- 
sist their genial influence. 


































Ir is better to yield a little than quarrel a 
great deal. The habit of standing up, as peo- 
ple call it, for their -(little) rights is one of 
the most disagreeable and undignified in the 
world. Life is too short for the perpetual 
bickerings which attend such a disposition : 
and unless a very momentous affair, indeed, 
where other people’s claims and interests are 
involved, it is a question if it is not wiser, 
happier and more prudent to yield somewhat 
of precious rights than squabble to maintain 
them. True wisdom is first pure, then peace- 
able and gentle. 





SINFUL CONFORMITY. 


In our intercourse with the world, to avoid 
giving offence, we are tempted to comply with 
established usages and conventional forms of 
expression, though we may not approve them, 
and though they do not express our real 
opinions, This is called an innocent con- 
formity to the ways of the world in matters 
indifferent. But let us beware of the effect 





——- 
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truth ; it withers up the affections and makes 
the intercourse of men not. an exhilarating 
reciprocation of free and genuine thought, 
but a mere exchange of artificial signs, cal- 
culated for a given effect, and affording no 
indication of the real sentiments of those b 
whom they are putin motion. It is incited 
able how much the little conventional dis- 
honesties of our habitual intercourse corrupt 
the source of pure and noble feeling in the 
heart, and destroy that ingenuous simplicity 
of character without which true virtue is im.. 
possible. The surest sign of a commencing 
reformation of society will be a return to 
simpler manners, plainer speaking, and a 
more unreserved expression of individual 
opinion.—J. J. Taylor. 





not a creative Grace at work, bringing an 
inward cosmos out of our inward chaos? 
Not only does the day’s dust settle; the con- 
fusions of the mind are reduced to order; its 
misconceptions and false measurements are 
corrected. A gentle touch takes the tangle 
out of our nerves, the fever out of our blood, 
and the insanity or folly out of our disposi- 
tions. While the world lies in shadow, a 
commanding Voice says: “Let there be 
light!” and straightway our vision grows 
clear, so that we see in what “a vain show” 
we have walked, and to what grand verities 
we are summoned. Happy he who recognizes 
in every rebuke of his calmer moments the 
high calling to better things ! 






































are never long enough, since there is so much 
todo!” The best things are done to us, not 
by us. The better half of all that goes on in 
our most active hours is constantly carried 
on by unseen powers in unknown ways; and 
when we seem to be merely resting, are we 
not undergoing repairs? Whatever may be 
the true theory of “ unconscious cerebration,” 
who does not know that his wisest thoughts 
and richest inspirations come all unsought, 
and when the faculties are “gathered into 
inward silence?” So is the deep wisdom of 
the Quakers vindicated by every sweet visi- 
tation of the night-watches. 

May we not bring this lesson of the night 
into the glare and tumult of theday? Is 
there not a more quiet and wholesome way 
of taking the needful activities of body and 
mind? May we not “rest in the Lord” 
while we work as truly as while we sleep? 
Of all our fume and fret and fuss, what fruit 
have we save waste and weakness? The 
Lord forgive us for this, that we forget Him, 
and imagine ourselves left alone to wage the 
warfare and bear the burden and the heat of 
the day. In serenest meditations we only 
more clearly see and more wer feel what 
is equally true all the time, The helpin 
and healing Presence never withdraws itself, 
but besets us behind and before, and lays its 
hand upon us for good. If to that Universal 
Spirit the night shineth as the day, may not 
the day be made for us as holy as the night? 
Christian Register. 


THousanpbs of people might be enjoyin 
reasonable lives, with opportunity for vel 
culture, for social enjoyment and for charita- 
ble effort, whose whole energy is absorbed in 
the desperate struggle to add superfluities to 
comfort. 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 
“ Our calmest thoughts are our wisest ones.” 
—Euthanasy. 


“The darkness and the light are both alike to 
Thee; yea, the night shineth as the day.” — Psalmist. 


Are we ever so wide awake as at some 
still hour when all the world is asleep? The 
phantasm of the outward has faded ; its rat- 
tling noises are hushed; its childish play 
and its perhaps more childish work are put 
aside; the soul escapes from the captivity of 
the senses into a realm of reality and expan- 
sion. If the stars are out in full force, or 
only “ large and few,” so much the better for 
thought and feeling; we climb their rays as 
ladders into infinity. 

“Come up, and be dead!” ‘To be dead— 
what is that but to leave body-born necessi- 
ties and torments; to be delivered from the 
clamor of “ things’? and the distraction of 
the passions ; to ascend above whirlwind and 
storm into the everlasting calm? There, too, 
is the hiding-place of Power; there is the 
bosom of God. Our weak will ceases to strive 
and to flutter; we do not rise by effort; we 
are lifted and upborne; we float in immensi- 
ties; drawn by noiseless steeds in a noiseless 
chariot, we journey through spaces unknown 
to philosophy, to goals unchosen by reasun. 
How many and many a night we make that 
excursion, and come back, not as we went, 
but laden with a mystic wisdom, as bees with 
honey. 

Fruitful hours are these which allow such 
high transactions within the mind! Is there 





How Few Christians have imbibed the 
spirit of their Master’s beautiful and most 
merciful parable of the tares, which the ser- 
vants were forbidden to pluck up, iest they 
should root up the wheat along with them! 
Never have men beeo wanting who come, 
like the servants, and give notice of the tares, 
and ask leave to go and gather them up.—J. 
C. Hare. 


How foolish our complaint that “the days - 
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MERCANTILE DISHONOR. 


The recent instances in which men hitherto 
held in the highest respect, and supposed to 
be of unimpeachable character, have fallen so 
low as to commit the crime of forgery, natur- 
ally lead to the inquiry as to what are the 
causes at work to produce such unexpected 
and sickening revelations. Not the immedi- 
ate train of circumstances which preceded 
the particular crimes of these men, but the 
secret and insidious elements that can 80 
poison the moral atmosphere as to make such 
corruption possible. Besides the guilt which 
attaches to delinquents of this kind, and the 
responsibility incurred by those who directly 
influence them, there is a certain degree to 
which society is accountable for the dishonor. 
It is not only the fraudulent action that is to be 
blamed—not only the overtrading or specula- 
tion that has led to it—not only the lack of 
firm integrity to withstand temptation—be- 
side all these, there is far down in the very 
heart of the social organism a craving ambi- 
tion for wealth and a deep-seated reverence 
for it, that furnish. the fruitful soil in which 
all varieties of mercantile dishonor germinate 
and flourish. 


The young man grows up in this atmosphere 
and inhales it with every breath. He sees 
the most respectful bomage paid to wealth, 
even when unaccompanied by intelligence or 
character; he sees men and women of worth 
slighted because they are poor; he sees all 
around him the eager struggle for a rapidly 
made fortune, and the unconcealed admira- 
tion of the multitude for the successful aspi- 
rants. It is not strange that he too should 
partake of the unwholesome and feverish 
excitement, and should launch forth in the 
same eager pursuit. Rapid accumulation re- 
quires expansion of credit. Labor does not 
produce sudden riches, even though it be 
united with economy, energy, prudence and 
foresight. These steps, though safe and sure, 
are too slow to suit the temper of the times ; 
so the property or promises of others are 
used to an indefinite extent. How far this 
may be done with safety and honor is a ques- 
tion that has never yet been satisfactorily set- 
tled. Certain it is, that they are often de- 
pended upon to a degree utterly disproportion- 
ate to the means really possessed. Then comes 
the temptation to use such property reckless- 
ly. Not having tested its a y ite true 
equivalent, labor, it is held loosely and parted 
with easily. This habit of risking another's 
property with less carefulness and prudence 
than one’s own, leads by degrees to various 
shades of unfaithfulness, and the downward 
road once commenced is sometimes continued 
until it ends in positive crimes, such as the 


young man on commencing his business career 
would have shrunk from with unspeakable 
horror. ; 
It is very evident that the root which 
brings forth euch poisonous weeds is the fac- 
titious value popularly placed upon riches, as 
such. Wealth, as the representative of labor, 
intelligence and self control, as the instrument 
which promotes culture and art, aids philan- 
thropy, raises the standard of excellence and 
distributes happiness over the world, cannot 
be too highly prized nor too earnestly sought. 
But the wealth which springs from no such 
source and seeks no such aims is a curse rath- 
er than a blessing. Gained by shrewdness 
instead of toil, artifice instead of energy, 
rapidly swept in by speculation or even more 
questionable means, instead of gradually ac- 
quired by industry and economy, and em- 
ployed to foster ease and indulgence, instead 
of facilitating noble endeavor—it is worse 
than valueless, it is a positive injury to the 
possessor and to all ale his influence. In- 
stead of receiving the smile and homage of 
society, wealth so gained and so expended 
ought to receive her frown and her contempt. 
f society is thus in a measure responsible 
for the crimes which stain her fair fame, each 
man and woman must bear his or her own 
share of the obligation. It is a duty we all 
owe to the community, to honor virtue and 
intelligence, industry and integrity, whether 
they are clothed in homespun or in silk, and 
to give them, not merely the homage of our 
secret thoughts, but the open and public rev- 
erence which is their due. Equally are we 
bound to dishonor all riches that are ill-got- 
ten and ill-spent, and this, not merely in gen- 
eral and abstract condemnation, but in each 
particular instance where the opportunity of 
thus exerting our influence occurs. Only as 
each of us does this, bravely and heartily, 
thus purifying public opinion and elevatin 
her standard, can we hope to strike a fata 
blow at the root which is ever giving fresh 
vitality to all the crooked branches of mer- 
cantile dishenor.— Late paper. 


THE BLESSING OF THE RAIN. 


We live upon the rain. We eat and drink 
in one form or another the juices that drop 
from the clouds. Animal life is fed from the 
clover, grass and hay in which the rain and 
dew are transmuted; and we feed upon the 
vegetables at the second remove, and upon the 
animals at the third remove, from the water 
of the showers and the storms. The Greek 
mythology has a picture of the Goddess of 
Beauty as born miraculously from the foam 
of the sea. This is only a feeble statement of 
the scientific fact that all natural beauty, all 
the verdure of meadows, all the foliaged state- 
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liness of trees, all the glory of blossoms and 
flowers, rise out of the sea, are transforma- 
tions of the moisture which the deep gives to 
the air. The book of Job asks the sublime 
question, “ Hath the rain a father?” Modern 
science answers yes, it is the daughter of the 
sun and the ocean, and it is the soul-—almost 
soul and substance—of all that clothes the 
earth and feeds its countless multituder. O 
the rich mystery of the simple, tasteless rain ! 
Drawn out of the salt reservoirs of the deep, 
and transmitted into a thousand liquors—a 
miracle at every step —for the food of man! 
If God should drop our bread and meat, our 
rice and flour and fruits, every day into our 
homes by a myriad miracles, how solemnly 
would the fact touch our religious sensibili- 
ties, how devout we should all be, how deep 
our feeling of dependence, how close would 
the Eternal Presence seem! But how is it 
now? Is the fact any less wonderful? Is not 
greater beauty, a more radiant and more va- 
rious mystery added to it by the present ar- 
rangement of Providence? Is any chemist 
wise enough to tell how it is that this simple 
rain-water drawn fresh by the sunbeams out 
of saltness is turned, in the same field, by 
passing through different stalks and trunks, 
into apple-juice and pear flavor, peach-blood 
and plum-pulp; the liquid life of the nectar- 
ine, the strawberry, the grape and the melon? 
Can he explain how the lemon gets its acid 
from it and the sugar-cane its sweet ? how it 
yields such full and luscious juices to the 
orange and such substance to the banana? 
how it gives its milk to the cocoa-nut, and to 
the pine-apple its refreshing savor? All these, 
yes, and all the grains and fruits of the earth, 
grow out of the bitter sea. They come to.us 
from the sea by the way of the clouds. Their 
common life drops from heaven as if to tell 
us that itis by heavenly bounty, as if to make 
us to look up, look up before we are bewildered 
by the subtle and entrancing miracles 
through which God delights our lips with it 
at last. And how few of all that are thus 
nursed by the clouds think at all of the cir- 
cuit of the waters from the heaving brine to 
the vapors in heaven, and thence through the 
vines and orchard to the tables of men? 
How many of us are wondering if God really 
cares for us, how many of us are uncertain 
whether thereisan Infinite Providence, and are 
longing for some striking and startling evi- 
dence of his care! The grace of God, the 
visits and presence of his spirit, are presented 
in the Bible as dew and showers, large mea- 
sures of the early and latter rain. Just as 
the trees have no inward vitality save what 
they absorb from the moist legacies of the 
sky, we have none save what comes to us 
from the infinite grace and life. Sin is blight. 





Not one feature, influence or product of it 
can be stated or illustrated by anything lovely 
and promising in nature. It is canker, mil- 
dew, rot, worm, fever, sand, barrenness, deso- 
lation. Every item of the dreary picture of 
natural suffering on the farms of our land (in 
a time of drought) is paralleled on a higher 
plane in the condition of souls that are desti- 
tute of heavenly rain.—T. Starr King. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This meeting, which was held at Middle- 
town Meeting-house, Langhorne, on the 29th 
of Eleventh month, was large and interesting, 
and many Friends addressed the meeting in 
advocacy of the principle and testimonies of 
our Society. There was tender and fitting 
reference to the beloved dead, aud fervent ex- 
hortation to the living to look more to the 
spiritual life, lending to each other a helping 
hand in the way of righteousness. 

After the usual answering of the-Queries, 
much counsel and exhortation were extended 
to the youth. They were assured that the 
Society cannot do without them, and that its 
needed work is not yet finished. 

Among those who addressed the meeting 
were Sarah Hunt, Samuel §. Ash, of Phila- 
delphia ; Samuel Swain, Eliza Fell, of Wil- 
mington; Elizabeth Paxson, William Lloyd, 
and Caleb and Annie Clothier. 


A Peace Meeting was held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Frankford, on last First-day 


afternoon.. There was a good attendance of 


Friends and others. The speakers who pre- 


sented the subject to the audience were at- 


tentively listened to, and théir arguments 
were forcible and convincing. The incon- 
sistency and injustice of war were instractive- 


ly set forth, and doubtless many who were 


present will think more seriously of these 
things than they have ever done before. 
There appears to be much openness through- 
out our country neighborhoods to attend peace 
meetings when appointed in our meeting- 
houses, and Friends of the various localities 
where there are houses of worship will, I 
think, do their neighborhoods good service by 
giving the use of them for this purpose. 
There is an effort now making to increase 
the library at Frankford Meeting-house. A 
book-case capable of holding 1,000 volumes, 
is in process of construction, and will be com- 
leted about the first of the year. An 
Friends who feel inclined to further this laud- 
able object by donations of books or money, 
can correspond with Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 


who has charge of the matter. R. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


This lovely bright weather is cheering to 
many, but I have thought of some of our 
friends who I suppose are too deeply de- 
—_ by sorrow to be affected by the ex- 

ilarating rays of the outward sun, among 
them is the family of our beloved friend ——. 
I have not heard if he is still living; if so, 
no doubt the end must be very near. The 
rather unusual close union which has existed 
between him and his family will occasion the 
bereavement to be sorely felt, while there is 
much to mitigate the suffering. His loss will 
be extensively felt, and I cannot point to one 
that is quite prepared to receive his mantle; 
but there may be. Our finite vision cannot 
penetrate the outward covering which often 
conceals the secret workings of the spirit that 
is being moulded into a vessel designed by 
the Father for usefulness in the Church Mili- 
tant. Although ‘the vessels of the Lord’s 
house are of Teaten gold,” the human ear 
may not hear the sound of the hammer, 
neither may the heat of the furnace in which 
the work is proven be apparent to mortal 
ken. In the secret of His tabernacle He 
hides His own, and it is there His wonders 
are performed by the regenerating power of 
Divine Grace, the unspeakable gift for which 
very many since the apostles’ day have felt as 
he did to give thanks. 

I have allowed my pen to follow the train 
of thought occasioned by a reference to the 
the expected departure of a faithful minister 
of the Word; if too far, thou wilt excuse. 
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SwAaRTHMORE CoLLEGE.—The Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held in Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on the 4th instant. 
Rather more than the usual number were 
present, and much interest was manifested in 
the proceedings. A communication from the 
Alumni of the College was read, suggesting 
the propriety of appointing one of their num- 
ber on the Board of Managers. Although 
this was not thought advisable at that time, 
the belief was expressed that the time was 
not far distant when the Alumni would be 
largely reprezented in the Board. 

The election which takes place at the An- 
nual Meeting was held, and resulted in the 
re appointment. of I. H. Clothier and Sarah 






















F. Corlies for clerks, and Robert Biddle for 
Treasurer. For eight Managers to serve four 
years, Samuel Willets, Clement M. Biddle, 
Daniel Underhill, Jane P. Downing, Mar- 
garet G. Corlies, Mary C. Blackburn, Mary 
W. Cock and Emmor Roberts were chosen, 
all except the last two being re-appointments. 


The reading of the Report elicited remarks 


from several of an encouraging character. 
One of the speakers said, “There was one 
point to which she had looked forward with 
considerable anxiety, and that was the keep- 
ing of the institution in accordance with the 
principles and testimonies of Friends.” 


The Annual Report of the Managers pre- 


sents a detailed account of the studies taught, 
and the advantages to the students of the 
Museum, the Library and the Machine-shop, 
the latter having been lately added. 





THE First ANNUAL MESSAGE OF PRESI- 
DENT HayEs is now before us, and it will be 
read by the people generally with deep inter- 
est. Its plain and clear statements, and its 
calmness of tone, indicate the sincerity and 
earnestness of our chief magistrate, and will 
be acceptable to the thoughtful and the rea- 
sonable among his fellow-citizens. 

His course in regard to the withdrawal of 
troops from the Southern States has been, he 
claims, productive of good results. The ter- 
rible and often fatal collisions which for sev- 
eral years have been too frequent, have almost 
entirely ceased, and a spirit of forbearance 
and hearty national interest is now mani- 
fested. The orderly administration of justice 
has been re established, and a salutary change 
in the minds of the people of the South has 
begun. Useful industries have been resumed 
and public credit in the Southern States has 


revival of commerce between the sections 
lately embroiled in civil war are now enjoyed. 

The President makes an earnest appeal in 
behalf of the lately emancipated colored peo- 
ple, and requests for them humane and lib- 
eral local legislation with respect to their 
education and general welfare. Every in- 
stance of lawless violence towards them 
should be repressed and punished, in order 
that their civil and political rights may be 
assured; and this course he deems needfu] 


been strengthened, while the benefits of a 
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for the security of both races. He adds: 
“Whatever authority rests with me to this 
end I shall not hesitate to put forth.” 

“ These:objects are very dear to my heart. 
I shall continue most earnestly to strive for 
their attainment. The cordial co-operation 
of all classes, of all sections of the country 
and of both races is required for this pur- 
pose, and with these blessings assured, and 
not otherwise, we may safely hope to hand 
down our free institutions of government, un- 
impaired, to the generations that will succeed 
us. 

In regard to the subject of the resumption 
of specie payments, and to the questions of 
currency and finance, the President strongly 
advises unwavering firmness in carrying out 
such measures as will insure justice to the 
creditors of the United States. The pro- 
posed legislation with the intent to make sil- 
ver coin, of less value than gold coin, a me- 
dium for the payment of debts, is character- 
ized as it deserves, and the certain loss of 
national credit consequent on such a measure 
is shown to be bad policy financially as well 
as morally, since it would interfere with the 
refunding of the national debt at lower than 
the present rate of interest. 

“ An adherence to the wise and just policy 
of an exact observance of the public faith 
will enable the government rapidly to reduce 
the burden of interest on the national debt 
to an amount exceeding $20,000,000 per an- 
num, and effect an aggregate saving to the 
United States of more than $200 000,000 be- 
fore the bonds can be fully paid.” 

His statements in regard to Civil Service 
appointments will give satisfaction to all who 
deplore the abuses that have long been known 
to exist. The President should make appoint- 
ments, and the Senate confirm or reject them 
—acting in their capacity of disinterested 
and impartial judges, and not having forced 
their friends and favorites into positiuns be- 
forehand. He also asks an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, which is yet in existence. 

The satisfactory condition of our preseat 
relations with foreign countries is shown, and 
the President states that— 

“The long commercial depression in the 
United States has directed attention to the 
subject of the possible increase of our for- 
eign trade and the methods for its develop- 


ment not only with Europe but with other 
countries, especially with the states and sov- 
ereignties of the Western hemisphere. In- 
structions from the Department of State 
were issued to the various diplomatic and 
consular officers of the government asking 
them to devote attention to the question of 
methods by which trade between the respect- 
ive countries of their official residence and 
the United States could be most judiciously 
fostered. In obedience to these instructions, 
éxaminations and reperts upon this subject 
have been made by many of these officers, 
and transmitted to the department, and the 
same are submitted to the consideration of 
Congress.” 

It is also announced that we are at peace 
with all the Indian tribes within our borders ; 
but the President shows that ia the late de- 
plorable and costly conflicts the Indians had 
undoubtedly suffered wrongs, and he earnestly 
advocates the observance of greater care 
over their interests and rights in the future. 
He says: 

“The faithful performance of our promises 
is the first condition of a good understanding 
with the Indians. I cannot too urgently 
recommend to Congress. that prompt and lib- 
eral provision be made for the conscientious 
fulfillment of all engagements entered into 
by the government with the Indian tribes. 
To withhold the means necessary for the per- 
formance of a promise is always false econ- 
omy, and is apt to prove disastrous in its con- 
sequences. Especial care is recommended to 
provide for Indians settled on their reserva- 
tions cattle and agricultural implements to 
aid them in whatever efforts they may make 
to support themselves, and by the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools to bring 
them under the control of civilized influ- 
ences. I see no reason why Indians, who 
can give satisfactory proof of having by their 
own labor supported their families for a num- 
ber of years, and who are willing to detach 
themselves from their tribal relations, should 
not be admitted to the benefit of the Homo- 
stead act and the privileges of citizenship, 
and I recommend the passage of a law to 
that effect. It will be an act of justice as 
well as a measure of encouragement. Earn- 
est effurts are being made to purify the In- 
dian service, so that every dollar sarreree 
ated by Congress shall redound to the benefit 
of the Indians as intended. These efforts 
will have my firm:support: With an im- 
proved service, and every possible encourage- 
ment held out to the Indians to better their 
condition and to elevate themselves in the 
scale of civilization, we may hope to accom- 
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plish at the same time a good work for them 
and for ourselves.” 


The message also favors national aid being 
extended to the cause of technical and higher 
education, and the alarming fact that one- 
seventh of the entire voting population of our 
country is unable to read and write is pre- 
sented. 


“It is encouraging to observe, in connec- 
tion with the growth of fraternal feeling in 
those States in which slavery formerly ex- 
isted, evidences of increasing interest in uni- 
versal education, and I shall be glad to give 
my approval to any appropriate measures 
which may be enacted by Congress for the 
purpose of supplementing with national aid 
the local systems of education in those States 
and in all the States. And having already 
invited your attention to the needs of the 
District of Columbia, with respect to its pub- 
lic school system, I here add that I believe 
it desirable, not so much with reference to 
the local wants of the District, but to the 
great and lasting benefit of the entire coun- 
try, that this system should be crowned with 
@ university, in all respects in keeping with 
the national capital, and thereby realize the 
cherished hopes of Washington on this sub- 
ject.” 

The reading of the message was listened to 
with earnest attention in both chambers, and 
it is believed that the enlightened views pre- 
sented by the President and his ministers 
will have a good effect in restraining unwise 
legislation. Indeed, many representatives 
who have held views not in accord with those 
of the administration, have expressed satis- 
faction with the position assumed by the Pre- 
sident in regard to resumption and the silver 
question. 





DIED. 

GREEN.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 1877, 
Hannah W. Green, of Middletown, Delaware county, 
Pa., in her 66th year; amember of Chester Month- 
ly Meeting. 

TOWNSEND.—Suddenly, on the 6th inst., Rachel 
W. M., wife of Samuel Townsend, in the 78th year 
of her age; a minister belonging to the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 





From the New Quartely Review. 
THE RIDDLE OF DEATH. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Concluded from page 667. 
A few narrations of such observations, 
chosen from a great number which have been 
communicated to the writer, will serve to 


show more exactly the point which it is de- 
sired should be established by a larger con- 
currence of testimony. The following are 
given in the words of a friend on whose accu- 
racy every reliance may be placed : 

“T have heard numberless instances of dy- 
ing persons showing unmistakably by their 
gestures, and sometimes by their words, that 
they saw in the moment of dissolution what 
could not be seen by those around them. On 
three occasions facts of this nature came dis- 
tinctly within my own knowledge, and I will 
therefore limit myself to a detail of that 
which I can give on my own authority, al- 
though the circumstances were not so striking 
as many others known to me, which I believe 
to be equally true. 

“T was watching one night beside a poor 
man dying of consumption ; his case was hope- 
less, but there was no appearance of the end 
being very near; he was in full possession of 
his senses, able to talk with a strong voice 
and not in the least drowsy. He had slept 
through the day and was so wakeful that I 
had been conversing with him on ordina 
subjects to while away the long hours. Sud- 
denly, while we were thus talking quietly to- 
gether, he became silent, and fixed his eyes on 
one particular spot in the room, which was 
entirely vacant, even of furniture; at the 
same time a look of the greatest delight 
changed the whole expression of his face, and 
after a moment of what seemed to be intense 
scrutiny of some object invisible to me, he 
said to me in a joyous tone, ‘ There is Jim.’ 
Jim was a little son whom he had lost the 
year before, and whom I had known well, but 
the dying man had a son still living, named 
John, for whom we had sent, and I concluded 
it was of John he was speaking, and that he 
thought he heard him arriving; so I an- 
swered : 

“*No. John has not been able to come.’ 

“The man turned to me impatiently and 
said, ‘I do not mean John, I know he is not 
here, it is Jim, my little lame Jim; surely 
you remember him ?” 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘I remember dear little Jim 
who died last year, quite well.’ 

“*Don’t you see him then? There he is,’ 
said the man pointing to the vacant space on 
which his eyes were fixed; and when I did 
not answer, -he repeated almost fretfully, 
‘ Don’t you see him standing there ?” 

“T answered that I could not see him, 
though I felt perfectly convinced that some- 
thing was visible to the sick man, which I 
could not perceive. When I gave him this 
answer he seemed quite amazed, and turned 
round to look at me with a glance almost of 
indignation. As his eyes met mine, I saw that 
a film seemed to pass over them, the light of 
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intelligence died away, he gave a gentle sigh 


and expired. He «lid not live five minutes | 1 


from the time he first. said, ‘There is Jim,’ 
although there had been no sign of approach- 
ing death previous to that moment. 

“The second case was that of a boy about 
fourteen years.of age, dying also of decline. 
He was a refined, highly educated child, who 
throughout his long illness had looked for- 
ward with much hope and longing to the un- 
known life to which he believed he was has- 
tening. Ona bright summer morning it be- 
came evident that he had reached his last 
hour. He lost the power of speech, chiefly 
from weakness, but he was gate sensible, 
and made his wishes known to us by his in- 
telligent looks. He was sitting propped up 
in bed, and had been looking rather sadly at 
the bright sunshine playing on the trees out- 
side his open window forsometime. He had 
turned away from this scene, however, and 
was facing the end of the room, where there 
was nothing whatever buta closed door, when 
all in a moment the whole expression of his 
face changed to one of the most wondering 
rapture, which made his half-closed eyes open 
to their utmost extent, while his lips parted 
with a smile of perfect ecstasy; it was impos- 
sible to doubt that some glorious sight was 
visible to him, and from the movement of his 
oe it was plain that it was not one but many 
objects on which he gazed, for his look passed 
slowly from end to end of what ual to be 
the vacant wall before him, going back and 
forward with ever-increasing delight mani- 
fested in his whole aspect. His mother then 
asked him if what he saw was some wonder- 
ful sight beyond the confines of this world, to 
give her a token that it was so, by pressing 
her hand. He at once took her hand, and 
pressed it meaningly, giving thereby an in- 
telligent affirmative to her question, though 
unable to speak. As he did so a change passed 
over his face, his eyes closed, and in a few 
minutes he was gone. 

“The third case, which was that of my 
own brother, was very similar to this last. He 
was an elderly man, dying of a painful disease, 
but one which never for a moment obscured 
his faculties. Although it was known to be 
incurable, he had been told that he might live 
some months, when somewhat suddenly the 
summons came on a dark January morning. 
It had been seen in the course of the night 
that he was sinking, but for some time he had 
been perfectly silent and motionless, appar- 
ently in a state of stupor ; his eyes closed and 
his breathing scarcely perceptible. As the 
tardy dawn of the winter morning revealed 
the rigid features of the countenance from 
which life and intelligence seemed to have 
quite departed, those who watched him felt 


uncertain whether he still lived; but sudden- 
y,.while they bent over him to ascertain the 
truth, he opened his eyes wide, and gazed 
eagerly upward with such an unmistakable 
expression.of wonder and joy, that a thrill 
of awe passed through all ae witnessed it. 
His whole face grew bright with a strange 
gladness, while the eloquent eyes seemed liter- 
ally to shine as if reflecting some light on 
which they gazed ; he remained in this atti- 
tude of delighted surprise for some minutes, 
then in a moment the eyelids fell, the head 
drooped forward, and with one long breath 
the spirit departed.” 

A different kind of case to those above 
narrated by my friend was that of a young 
girl known to me, who had passed through 
the miserable experiences of a sinful life at 
Aldershot, and then had tried to drown her- 
self in. the river Avon, near Clifton. She was 
in some way saved from suicide, and placed 
for a time in the penitentiary ; but her health 
was found to be hopelessly ruined, and she 
was sent to die in the quaint old workhouse 
of St. Peter’s at Bristol. For many months 
she lay in the infirmary literally perishing 
piecemeal of disease, but exhibiting patience 
and sweetness of disposition quite wonderful 
to witness. She was only eighteen, poor 
young creature! when all her little round of 
error and pain had been run; and her inno- 
cent, pretty face might have been that of a 
child. She never used any sort of cant (so 
common among women who have been in 
refuges), but had apparently somehow got 
hold of a very living and real religion, which 
gave her comfort and courage, and inspired 
her with the beautiful spirit with which she 
bore her frightful sufferings. On the wall 
opposite her bed there hung by chance a print 
of the Lost Sheep, and Mary S——, looking 
at it one day, said to me, “ That is just what 
I was, and what happened to me; but I am 
being brought safe home now.” For a lon 
time before her death, her weakness was suc 
that she was quite incapable of lifting her- 
self up in bed, or of supporting herself when 
lifted, and she, of course, continued. to lie 
with her head on the pillow while life gradu- 
ally and painfully ebbed away, and she 
seemingly became nearly unconscious. In 
this state she had been left one Saturday 
night by the nurse in attendance. Early at 
dawn next morning—an Easter morning, as 
it chanced—the poor old women who occupied 
the other beds in the ward were startled from 
their sleep by seeing Mary S—— suddenly 
spring up to a sitting posture in her bed, with 
her arms outstretched and her face raised, as 
if in a perfect rapture of joy and welcome. 
The next instant the body of the poor girl 
fell back a corpse. Her death had taken 
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place in that moment of mysterious ecstasy. 


Another incident of a very striking char- 
acter occurred in a well-known family, one of 
whose members narrated it tome. <A dying 
lady, exhibiting the aspect of joyful surprise 
to which we have so 0 
—“ one after another, three of her brothers 
who had long been dead, and then apparently 
recognized last of all a fourth brother, who 
was believed by the bystanders to be still liv- 
ing in India. The coupling of his name with 
that of his dead brothers excited such awe 
and horror in the mind of one of the persons 
present, that she rushed half-senseless from 
the room. In due course of time letters were 
received announcing the death of the brother 
in India, which had occurred some time be- 
fore his dying sister seemed to recognize him. 


Not to multiply such anecdotes too far— 
anecdotes which certainly possess a unformity 
pointing to some similar cause, whether that 
cause be physiological or psychical—I will 
now conclude with one authenticated by a 
near relative of the persons concerned. A 
late well-known bishop was commonly called 
by his sisters ‘‘ Charlie,” and his eldest sister 
bore the pet name of ‘‘ Liz.” They had both 
been dead for some years when their younger 
sister, Mrs. W——, also died, but before her 
death appeared to beholdthem both. While 
lying still and apparently unconscious she 
suddenly opened her eyes and looked earnest- 
ly across the room, as if she sawsome one en- 
tering. Presently, as if overjoyed, she ex- 
claimed, “ O Charlie!” and then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, with a new start of delight, as 
if he had been joined by some one else, she 
went on, “And Liz!” and then added, “ How 
beautiful you are!” After seeming to gaze 
at the two beloved forms for a few minutes, 
she fell back on her pillow and died. 

Instances like these, might, I believe, be 
almost indefinitely multiplied were attention 
directed to them, and the experience of sur- 
vivors more generally communicated and re- 
corded. Reviewing them, the question seems 
to press upon us, Why should we not thus 
catch a glimpse of the spiritual world through 
that. half-open portal wherein our dying 
brother is passing? If the soul of man exists 
at all after the extinction of the life of the 
body, what is more probable than that it 
should begin, at the very instant when the veil 
of the flesh is dropping off, to exercise those 
spiritual powers of perception, which we must 
suppose it to possess (else were its whole after 
life a blank), and to become conscious of 
other things than those of which our dim 
senses can takecognizance? If it be not de- 
stined to an eternity of solitude (an absurd 


n referred, spoke of 
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hypothesis), its future companions may well 


be recognized at once, even as it goes forth to 


meet them. It seems, indeed, almost a thing 


to be expected, that some of them should be 


ready waiting to welcome it on the threshold. 
Is there not, then, a little margin for ho 

if not for any confident belief—that our fond- 
est anticipations will be verified, nay, that the 
actual experience of not a few has verified 
them ? Ma: 

comes for each of us which we have been 


y it not be that when that hour 


wont to dread as one of parting and sorrow, 


The last long farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, 


ere we “ put off into the unknown dark,” we 

may find that we only leave, for a little time, 

the friends of earth, to go straight to the em- 

brace of those who have long been waiting 

for us to make perfect for them the nobler 

life beyond the grave? May it not be that 

our very first dawning sense of that enfran- 

chised existence will be the rapture of reunion 

with the beloved ones, whom we have 

mourned as lost, but who have been standing 

near, waiting longingly for our recognition, as 

a mother may watch beside the bed of a 

fever-stricken child till reason re-illumines its 

eyes and with outstretched arms it cries, 

“ Mother ?” * 
There are some, alas! to whom it must be 

very dreadful to think of thus meeting on 

the threshold of eternity, the wronged, the de- 

ceived, the forsaken. But for most of us, 

God be thanked, no dream of celestial glory | 

has half the ecstasy of the thought that in 

dying we may meet—and meet at once, before 

we have had ‘a moment to feel the awful 

loneliness of death, the parent, wife, husband, ) 

child, friend of our life, soul of our soul, | 

whom we consigned long ago with breaking 

hearts to the grave. There “ beautiful” 

forms (as that dying lady beheld her brother ? 

and sister) entering our chamber, +tanding 

beside our bed of death, and come to rejoin 

us forever—what words can tell the happi- 

ness.of such a vision? It may be awaiting 

usall. There is even, perhaps, a certain 

probability that it is actually the natural des- 

tiny of the human soul, and that the affec- 

tions, which alone of earthly things can sur- 

vive dissolution will, like magnets, draw the 

beloved and loving spirits of the dead around 

the dying. I can see no reason why we should 

not indulge so ineffably blessed a hope. But, 

even if it be a dream, the faith remains, built 

on no such evanescent and shadowy founda- 

tion, that there is One Friend—and He the 

best—in whose arms we shall surely fall 

asleep, and to whose love we may trust for the 

re-union sooner or later, of the severed links 

of sacred human affection. 


he ORE | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


It is pleasant to learn that the seventieth 
birthday of this venerated and beloved poet 
is made the occasion of many feeling and ap- 
propriate tributes from his brother and sister 
poets. Sweeter than music must these glow- 
ing words of love be to the ears of the honored 
“hermit of Amesbury,” whose whole life has 
been dedicated to the most loyal service to 
truth, and whose voice bas continually been 

~; raised on behalf of the lowly and the wronged. 

In remembrance of his brave words for 
right, a generation ago, the venerable Lydia 
Maria Child sends him this acknowledge- 
ment: 















Bayard Taylor also brings loving tribute: 


“Apostle pure of Freedom and of Right, 
Thou hadst thy one reward: 
Thy prayers were heard, and flashed upon thy sight 
The coming of the Lord; ‘ 


‘Now, sheathed in myrtle of thy tender songs, 
Slumbers the blade of Truth ; 
But Age’s wisdom, crowning thee, prolongs 
The eager hope of youth ! 
“Another line upon thy hand I trace, 
All destinies above: 
Men know thee most as one that loves his race, 
And bless thee with their love !” 


Longfellow alludes gracefully to the cus- 
tom of silent worship, and to the attentive 
hearkening to the voice of the Divine Spirit 
of Wisdom, which has enabled the poet to 


“I thank thee, friend, for words of cheer, speak in such living words to his generation: 


3 


That made the path of duty clear, 

When thou and I were young, and strong 
To wrestle with a mighty wrong. 

And now, when lengthening shadows come, 
And this world’s work is nearly done, 

I thank thee for thy genial ray, 

That prophesies a brighter day, 

When we can work, with strength renewed, 
In clearer light, for surer good. 

God bless thee, friend, and give thee peace, 
Till thy fervent spirit finds release ! 

And may we meet in worlds afar, 

My Morning and my Evening Star !” 


¥ Garrison also does him just honor, asking, 


‘“« How shall we rank the poet of our love ? 
A birthright Quaker—oue in spirit, too, 
Yet catholic beyond the bounds of sect. 


From youth to manhood, manhood to old age— 
If age at seventy years is counted old— 

His is a life to honor and extol, 

Entitling him to take conspicuous rank 
Among the benefactors of mankind, 

And with the choicest poets of all time.” 


Says E, C. Stedman: 


‘¢ And stay thou with us long! vouchsafe us long 
This brave autumnal presence, ere the hues 
Slow fading—ere the quaver of thy voice, 

The twilight of thine eye, move men to ask 
Where hides the chariot—in what sunset vale, 
Beyond thy chosen river, champ the steeds 
That wait to bear thee skyward?: Since we, too, 
Would feign thee, in our tenderness, to be 
Inviolate, excepted from thy kind, 

And that our bard and prophet best-beloved 
Shall vanish like that other; Him that stood 
Undaunted in the pleasure-house of kings, 
And unto kings and crowned harlots spake 
God’s truth and judgment. At His sacred feet 
Far followed all the lesser men of old 


Whose lips were touched with fire, and caught 


from Him 
The gift of prophecy; and thus from thee, 


Whittier, the younger singers—whom thou seest 


Each emulous to be thy staff this day— 


What learned they ?—righteous anger, burning 


scorn 
Of the oppressor, love to humankind, 
Sweet fealty to country and to home, 


Peace, stainless purity, high thoughts of Heaven, 


And the clear, natural music of thy song.” 


“Three Silences there are—the first of speech, 


The second of desire, the third of thought; 
This is the lore a Spanish monk, distraught 


With dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 
“These Silences, commingling each with each, 


Made up the perfect Silence that he sought 
And prayed for, and wherein at times he caught 


Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 
“OQ thou, whose daily life anticipates 


The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates, 


Hermit of Amesbury! thou, too, hast heard 


Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 


And speakest only when thy soul is stirred!” 


Playfully and tenderly J. G. Holland in- 


dites his song of “ Ten Times Seven :” 


“Ten gentle-hearted boys of seven, 
Too young and sweet to stray from heaven, 
Will—counting up the little men— 
Amount to three-score years and ten. 


“Two gracious men of thirty-five, 
With wits alight and hearts alive, 
Will fill complete the rounded: epheres 
Of seventy strong and manly years. 


“ Nay, Whittier, thou art not old; 
Thy register a lie bath told, 
For lives devote to love and truth 
Do only multiply their youth. 


“ Thou art ten gentle boys of seven, 
With souls too sweet to stray from heaven ; 
Thou art two men of thirty-five, 
With wits alight and hearts alive !” 


Says Paul Hayne: 


‘“ From this far realm of Pines I waft thee now 


A brother’s greeting, poet, tried and true ; 


So thick the laurels on thy reverend brow 


We scarce can see the white locks glimmering 
through ! 


‘OQ, pure of thought! Earnest in heart as pen, 


The tests of time have left thee undefiled ; 


And o’er the snows of three-score years and ten, 


Shines the unsullied aureole of a child.” 


Celia Thaxter, who has often rejoiced in 


the companionship of Whittier and his gifted 
friends in their summer rest upon her beloved 
Appledore, thus returns garland for garland ; 
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* Old friend, dear friend, ic summer days gone by 
You brought me roses delicate and fair, 
That blossomed wild in our New England air, 
And they are fragrant still, though dead and dry. 


\ 4 Now, when for us comes winter on apace, 

fi Within the garden of my thought there grows 
i For you a fadeless flower, as sweet a rose 

| As ever summer wore with youthful grace. 


+‘ bring my rose. and lay it in your hand— 

j For who am I to utter words or praise, 

Ur add one leaf to your proud crown of bays, 
: 










NEWMARCK’S HYMN.—1653, 
(2 Kings xix, 14.) 


Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in Him whate’er betide, 
Thou'lt find Him in the evil days, 

Thy all-sufficient strength and guide. 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 










What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs? 
What can it help us to bewail 
Each painful moment as it flies ? e 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 











Woven by all the noblest in the land? 


4¢Q, well-beloved, New England’s heart so near ! 
Her poet and her lover eloquent ! 
While the wide seas shall wash our continent 
1 You shall be honored, and your name be dear.” 


These are only a part of the greeting voices 
which have saluted our poet in earnest love 
and praise at three-score and ten, and we 
know they are only an index of the deep and 
reverent regard of the pure-hearted of his 
generation. 8 


Only thy restless heart keep still 

And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate’er His gracious will, 

His all-discerning love hath sent. 
Doubt not, our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for His own. 


He knows when joyful hours are best; 
He sends them as He sees it meet. 

When thou hast borne the fiery test 
And art made free from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own His loving care. 





OUR UNUSED POWER. 


Few men know their own powers, either of 
mind or heart, of soul or body. We are 
made in the image of God, we are called the 
sons of God, and we inherit from him an im- 
measurable wealth of powers. No man has 
yet exhausted the whole energies of his na- 
ture, physical, mental or moral. He may 
have done all that by mere force of will was 
possible for him; but let a new stimulus of 
some unexpected kind arouse him, perhaps to 
involuntary action, and he will himself be 
astonished at the new developments thus 
produced. This new stimulus may be af- 
forded by a new combination of circum- 
stances, or it may be deliberately and volun- 
tarily procured. 

The conviction that we have reserved 
power in us, always capable of doing more 
and better than we have yet done, should 
stimalate us to renewed exertion. It is the 
glory of man that he can always improve. 
He has always within him a reserved power 
of native ability, not yet tasked to its utmost ; 
and always, also,a reserved power of will, 
which has not yet called, in its fullest tones 
of authority, the other powers to action. The 
very remembrance of these facts, leading a 
man to think over the poverty and meagre- 
ness of his past life, and the glorious attain- 
ments possible to him, may prove to be the 
very stimulus which will arouse his will to 
new intensity, and produce more worthy and 
successful exertions in the service of Gd and 
of men.— Thos. Hill. 


Nor in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard, 
And that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest is of Him preferred. 
Time passes and much change doth bring, ~~ 
And sets a bound to everything. } 

















Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 

Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall they be fulfilled in thee. 

God never yet forsook at need 

The soul that trusted Him indeed. 

—The Moravian. 






























Selected. 
UP, AND BE DOING. 


Up and be doing! 

Nor wait for to-morrow ; 

Never to-morrow 
May come to your hand ; 

Who waits for its advent 

May find to his sorrow, 

That God shall to-night 2: 
His one talent demand. 







































Be doing! there’s never 
A lack of employment ; 
The harvest is white, 

But the toilers are few; 
Life’s sweetest, and purest, 
And noblest enjoyment, 

Is doing what heaven 

Has given to do. 
































Oh, up, and be doing! 

The duties lie near you; 

Though humble the labor, 
Work, work with a will; 

God’s voice in the heart 

Will be music to cheer you, 

God's smile will be sunshine, 
Your bosom to fill. 




















Some thoughts always find us young and 
keep us so. Such a thought is the love of the 
universal and eternal beauty. 
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No toil is too lowly, 

If rendered to heaven; 

It may not be noted 
By angels above ; 

No service so simple, 

If faithfully given, 

That God will not stoop 
To reward it with love. 


Though humble the service, 
The wild bird, while singing, 
Is pleasing his God 
In the song that he trills; 
The violet, when from 
The green sward upspringing, 
In smiles and in perfume, 
Its duty fulfils. 
So, a smile from your lips 
For the poor who may need it, 
A word of sweet hope 
For the heart in despair, 
A word of wise counsel 
For him who may heed it, 
Are fragrant to heaven 
As the incense of prayer. 
Then, up, and BE poine! 
Nor wait for the morrow, 
Nor long for great deeds ; 
Some little deeds do! 
An angel, to lighten 
A babe’s little sorrow, 
Might well spread his wings 
And come down from the blue. 
Bz poine! for brief 
Is the hour here given 
To mortals to toil 
In a sin-clouded earth ; 
And many choice germs 
Have been planted by heaven, 
That wait for your sunlight 


To bring them to birth. G.L. 


THE BOY AND THE BOATMEN. 

A young man was once rowing me across 
the Merrimack river in a boat. Some boat- 
men, going down the river with lumber, had 
drawn up their boat and anchored in the spot 
where the boy wished toland me. “There!” 
he exclaimed, “ these boatmen have left their 
boat right in my way.” “ What did they do 
that for?” I asked. ‘On purpose to plague 
me,” said he; “but I will cut it loose, and 
let it go down the river. I would have them 
know I can be as ugly as they can.” ‘But, 
my lad,” said I,‘ you should not plague 
them because they plague you. Because they 
are ugly to you, it is no reason why you 
should be to them. Besides, how do you 
know they did it to vex and trouble you?” 
“ But they had no business to leave it there— 
it is against the rules,” said he. “True,” 
I replied, “ and you have no business to send 
their boat down the river. Would it not be 
better to ask them to remove it out of the 
way?” “They will not comply if I do,” 
said the angry boy, “and they will do so 
again.” “ Well, try for once,” saidI. “ Just 
run your boat a little above, or a little below 
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theirs, and see if they will not favor you, 
when they see you give way to accommodate 
them.” 

The boy complied; and when the men in 
the boat saw the little fellow quietly and 
pleasantly pulling at his oars, to run bis boat 
ashore above them, they took hold and helped 
him, and wheeled their boats around and 
gave him all the chance he wished. Thus, 
by submitting pleasantly to what he believed 
was done to vex him, the boy prevented a 
quarrel. Had he cut the rope, at that time 


and place, and let the boat loose it would 
have done the boatmen much damage. 
There would have been a fight, and many 
would have been drawn into it. But the boy, 
who considered himself the injured party, 
prevented it all by a kind and pleasant sub- 
mission to the injury.— Kiss for a Blow. 


WE have been requested to call attention 
to the Annual Report of Friends’ Instruction 
Association (formerly Mothers’ Meeting), 
which was published in No. 33 of this 
volume. It is conducted by members of the 
Society of Friends. On the Fifth day of each 
week the women assemble with the teachers 
for instruction in sewing in one of the rooms 
of Race St. Meeting House. To meet the 
requirements of the present winter, more 
teachers will be needed, and also pecuniary 
aid. Contributions will be received by 
Fanny L. Uhler, Treasurer, 237 N. 12th St. 
Caroline A. Corlies, President, 1717 Arch St. 


ITEMS. 


MovEMENTS OF THE PLEIADES.—In the last volume 
of Annals of the Observatory of Paris, prepared 
under the superintendence of the late M. Le Ver- 
rier, there is an elaborate essay concerning the 
Pleiades, by C. Wolf. A careful study of the rela- 
tive places of these stars goes to prove that their 
proper movement does not tend to separate them. 
They travel through space together in a group. It ° 
may interest some readers who have tried their eyes 
by endeavoring to count seven, nine or eleven stars 
in that group, that the positions of 625 stars have 
been mapped in it with the telescope, and that the 
comparative magnitudes of more than 500 of these 
are now estimated. Beside the stars there are 
patches of nebulous matter perceptible within the 
group. 

Tue London 7imes of the 8th inst. states that “an 
uneasy feeling is becoming apparent here lest a set- 
tlement of the Eastern question unfavorable to Eng- 
land may be forced upon her by the three Emperors’ 
alliance,” and the London Economist says: “An Eng- 
lish interest of the first order is imperilled by the 
government’s present policy, namely, military com- 
munication with India. An alliance with Turkey 
would be intelligible but impolitic. A second 
course possible to the government is to inform the 
Continental Powers that, if the Eastern question 
must be settled now, England has a paramount in- 
terest therein, and is ready to come into council 
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with the other Powers and do her best to arrive at 
a conclusion which shall meet their views and 
ours.” 


Texas Guano From Bats.—The Commissioner 
of Agriculture has reported favorably upon sam- 
ples of guano from caves in Texas, inhabited by 
bats. He reports the material as worth from $15 to 
$80 per ton, and comparing favorably with fish 
guano for fertilizing purposes.. There are several 
caves containing such deposits in Texas, and the 
estimated amount of guano is very great—perhaps 
15,000 to 20,000 tons fora single cave. As to the 
bats, they are simply innumerable; a traveler, who 
accompanied General Ord in a recent visit to a cave 
near the little town of Selms, computed the bats 
there at not less than 30,000,000. It is an unex- 
plained mystery how such numbers sustain their 
collective weight when clinging to the roofs of the 
caves. When the bats issue forth they darken the 
air as if a great volume of smoke was pouring out 
from the opening. 


Tue Precious MaTats.—On the closing up of the 
Smith & Rogers silver-plating concern, in New Ha- 
ven, a few days ago, preparatory to its removal to 
Meriden, the floor of the plating-room was taken 
up, burned and the ashes analyzed, with the result 
of procuring pure silver to the amount of $981. 
This result is not so strange as appears at first sight. 
The precious metals are capable of extreme volati- 
lization under heat, becoming mere vapors, which 
may be condensed, resulting in the production of 
the metal in a pure form. But, even without heat, 
the particles of gold and silver are made so exceed- 
ingly fine in the processes of the manufacture «f gold 
and silver goods, whether solid or plated, that no 
devices for saving the material abraded or thrown 
off in the various manipulations are entirely effec- 
tual. Even in the government assay offices the soot 
deposited in the chimneys from the melting of the 
crude metals is valuable, and in most manufactories 
of articles of gold and silver the proprietors do not 
allow the workmen to retain their work-clothes 
when worn out, but pay for them a price generally 
sufficient to procure new garments—an old tattered 
vest belonging to a bench workman sometimes be- 
ing valued by his employers, even though worn to 
rags, at $20.—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


An Immense Carco.—The British steamer Hooper, 
Captain Marrell, which cleared yesterday for Liver- 
pool, takes out the largest cargo that has ever left 
this port, except that on board the famous steamer 
Great Eastern. It consists of the following, accord- 
ing to her manifest on file at the Custom House: | 
97,909 bushels of corn, 31,920 bushels of wheat, 
12,042 bushels of peas, 1,600 bales of cetton, 1,700 
barrels of flour, 969,134 pounds of oil ouke, 6,000 
staves, 200 tierces of beef, 50 tons camwood, 450 
bags cloverseed, 152 bags of timothy seed and 27 
hogsheads tobacco, making a total of about 5,000 
tons of dead weight. 

This steamer was built in 1873 for the purpose of 
laying ocean cable, and has been constantly en- 
gaged in that occupation until the present. She 
was built at Newcastle, England, and her principal 
dimensions are as follows: Length, 338 feet; 
breadth of beam, 55 feet; depth of hold, 25 feet 8 
inches, and her registered tonnage is 4,935 tons. In 
her hold are three immense tanks, respectively 53, 
51 and 41 feet in diameter. These were designed 
for storing the cables but on this voyage have been 
used for storing grain. It is reported that this 
steamer will soon commence to lay a new transat- 
lantic cable from Brest, France, to Montauk Point, 
L. L—New York Journal of Commerce of Eleventh 
month 23, 1877. 








NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 
12 mo. 16, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
evening at 8 o’clock. ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 





ABINGTON QUARTER. 

A meeting of Conferenee has been appointed for 
First-day next, Twelfth month 16th, at 2 P. M., in 
Abington Meeting House, to consider the propriety 
of organizing a First-day School Union within that 
Quarterly Meeting. Itis very desirable that all the 
schools in its limits should be represented, and that 
those friends who are interested in the cause should 
attend. Visitors from neighboring unions are also 
invited. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 10, 1877. 





STOCK MARKET. 
. Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 








NIE etenssens iprchhieatcsinbnaioad 10214910916 
State 68 2d SCTICB.....0000.2+0105 @105%4 
State 6s 3d Series..........000 113 @ 
State 5s new loan... ++ L09Y4@1 
City 68 NeW....... «110 @11% 
City 68 O1d.....-cccereeeeee 1014@104 
Belv Del RR ist mtg 2 


Catawissa RR new 93..........103744@ 
Camd & Amb RR mtg 7s ’89.108 _ 








Elmira RR 738......0cccesesseeees 105 @ 
Lehigh Valley RR 6s r........ 108 @1084 
Lehigh Valley RRcmé6sr.95 @ 
Nth Penna RR g m 7s r......107 @ 
Penna RR Ist mtg 66........++ 1074@ 
Penna RR g M 68 F...ceereoese- 107 

ing RE c m 7s 93. @ 
Reading RR debent 6s. 
Reading RR c m 7sc¢ 100 @ 
Lehigh Nav 6s ’84 03 

high Nav 6s r loan....... 

— Valley RR 
Minehill RR.........0000 svcceere 4844 
Norristown RR.....c.sesecseeeee 98 99 
Pennsylvania RR........000e000» 31 32 


Reading RE leanne 164@ 17% 
United RRs of N Jersey.....120 @121 
Lehigh Coal & Nav Co..«..... 1834@ 19% 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
ae by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
mmission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 
Butter, Prints, r b 
“ 





30@ 35 

Rolls, Pa. & West's, 22@ 2 
South Ohio & Ind... “ 22@ 24 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 2@ 27 
Eggs—Fresh, per dos....... 25@ 27 
rn, S  eencseece B3@ 2 
Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 10@ 14 
Turkeys, sw 96 16 
Ducks, «. 100 it 
Geese, S is 8@ 10 
Lard, prime, “. 8@ 9% 
Live Calves, prime Milch.... 7™@ 8% 
Live Cattle, per Ib .......s.s0 - 8@ 6 
Prime Sheep, “ - 4@ 65 
Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 U0 
Potatoes, white, per bb 2 00@ 2 50 
Sweet, bad 2 56@ 2 75 
Apples, per bbl........ = 3 25@ 3 50 
berries, per crate......... 1 75@ 2 50 
Cabbage, per 100........-00- 2 00@ 3 00 
Beans, medium, per bu...... 2 00@ 215 
Wool, baiparnaieeel per Ib... 87 40 
Feathers, choice live geese. Oe 50 
Se T REY, pris. 88 we 
eese, Ty, per ib. 3% 

“ Western, " B@ 4 


Seconp-pay, 10th.—Prime wheat met a 
steady demand, and the tendency of 
prices was upward. Sales of 7000 bush. 
at $1.43 for red, $1.45@1.48 for amber, 
and $1.48@1.55 for white. Rye was in 
better request, and 700 bush. Pennsyl- 
vania sold at 73c. Corn was dearer, 
and there was a moderate business 
transacted. Sales of 57,000 bushels at 
6544@66c. for old yellow, 65@65ic. for 
old mixed 60c. for new yellow, and 

7c. for steamer. Oats continued 
in favor at full prices. Sales of 11,000 
bush. at 3744@39c. for white, and 3614. 
for mixed. 

Choice cloverseed was wanted, but 

or lots were neglected. Sales of 100 

ush. at 7}44@8c. for common, and 8%{@ 
8% for prime. 

feed was firm and in fair request. 
Sales of one car Winter Bran at $20 and 
one car unsound at $19 per ton. 

The cattle market was fairly active 
this morning, and values were well sus- 
tained. We quote at 3@7c., the latter 
~ : very choice lot. Receipts, 2300 

ead. 

Sheep were in good request and 
night. Sales at 4@6c. Receipts, 6000 

ea 


d. 
Hogs sold at 6@6l4c. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 15th, 1877. No. 43 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts, 


Just received a new lot of Black Silks from T5c. up. 

Also a well selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 

Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. Madonnas, 37)4. 

Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 

Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 

Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds: 


Long and Square Bound Blanket and Thibet Merino Shaw!s* 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
HANCOCK & LEVICK, 


CONVEYANCERS 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Rents and Mortgages Collected. 




















Each number contains Tarrty-two Pagssof sending, many 
fine Woodcut Illustrations, and one Cotorgp Prare. A beau- 


tiful Garden Magazine, printed on elegant r, and full of 
a, Js English and German Paes, as a@ year; 
five yooples, St 


"8 lytower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents in 
Paper oe aes en cloth covers, $1.00. 
é logue, 300 Illustrations. only 2 cents. 
aan JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa, 





YOUNG WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND 
refinement (a Friend), wishes a situation as 
governess in a family, or as a companion to. lady. 
She would be satisfied with a very small compen- 
sation, and has no objection to go to the a" 
Address 


B. L. 
At the office of this paper. 





ANTED.—A SITUATION IN A FAMILY TO 
assist in housework and sewing. Gity pre- 

ferred, or within ten miles. Address — 
Office Friends Intelligencer. 


i pid . HOLIDAY GIFT.—A beautifally finished photo- 
A general supervision of properties if required. graph by Chillman, 18 8. Bighth Street proto 
GEO. W. HANCOCK, WM. E. LEVICK, 
Civil Engineer, Conveyancer, 
40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 


(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 

my ae a to 50.00. 

__ ANTLPROOE, PROVISION, SAFES, 

—wagani Hina bys ges — 
AR 8, 


OHAMBER CODE of all all Kinds and fist. ARIETY 


E. S. FARSON, 


Byontutery, and Store, 220 Dock Street, paee Waluut. 
RICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 





L. & R. Lb. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


MEADE 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 

Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








oe 
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FRIENDS’ 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household dutiee— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MABHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





"RO é _GONARD CO's 
ES 


1S for E. bloom, sent 

splendid varieties, your choice, all 

for $1; 22 = se For iy 26 for 

For 10 setae additional, _—— 

toevery dollar’s worth ordered. nd for our New Guide 

to Rose Culture, and choose — oor es 300 finest sorts. 

We make Roses a Great ae on are the largest 

Rose-Growersin America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 

United States and Canada. oe earth & CONARD 
CO., Rose-Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHANDELIERS 
And Bracket Lamps. 


Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy — 


A. J. WEIDENE 
36,8. Second Street, Phils., Pa. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


ms _ Stem Winding Watches ; 


rp: and warranting complicated 
lain Watches and Clocks. 


SoLit swe AND PLATED SPOOHS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St., Phila. 


35 for $6. . 
meen Premium Rose, § 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AU of its sur. 
= premiumsare returned to the members every year, thus 
rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. Ail pol- 
icies ————— for their value. Endowment policies 

life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.&8. 
STEPHENS, eee reny 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


TET 
Esk 
MAD=E. 


Send for 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, or. 
Thorough Preparation for Business ! 
Bl pavant & STRATTON LS 
: USINESS OLLECE 


Institute, 


‘elegraphic 
{08 S. Tenth Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. T hic Dept. in charge 
of the Manager Electrican of the 
Atlanti = ic Telegraph Go, For 
KB full pa call or send for free 
J. E. SOULE, Pres. 


illustbated circular. 





EVE! RYTHIN c. “\ eietin: Menten, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
no mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stam 
A. B. COHU, 


197 Warer Sr.,N. Y. 


POR THE 


FARM. *° 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE GERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 

Invitation and visiting cards written, printed or 
engraved in the best manner at as low rates as any 
in the city, also a full assortment 


PLAIN AND FANCY STATIONERY. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 ARCH STREET. Phila 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frienps’ Boox Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
706 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. 
$1.10. A liberal discount to dealers. 
requested to send in their orders, 


By mail, 
Friends are 





